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educational policy and practice, demographic changes, technological 
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INTRODUCTION: 



This report describes the second phase of a study whfic'h- utili- 
zed the techniques of "future casting" to generate a ^series of 
alternative futures- from which pol icy 'injpl ications, for occupa- 
tional education could be derived. More specifically, the 
study" attempted to identify the alternative futures which, could 
have an impact upon . occupa t i ona 1 education in Central NewYork. 
■The results of the study are being used' by the Executive 
Committee of the New York State's Occupational Education Plan- 
ning Region #9 in revising.the region's long-range plan for 
occupational education. ^ " s • m 

i 

The first phase of the study utilized the- Delphi technique to. 
generate a series of statements describing probable future 
events which were seen as having possible impact on occupa- 
tional education. These statements were. first elicited from 
a panel of individuals' who , while not part of the region ' s / 
occupational education system, wou 1 d " have knowledge of various 
tyRes of future events (i.e., technological, nconomic, demo- * 
graphic, etc.) affecting occupational education. • Thi s group 
of individuals were also used in subsequent rounds of thi 
Delplvi procedure to refine the 1 i keTjftood of occurrences 
estimated date of occurrence and prdca'ble impact of each event 
Supon oc-cupa tional education*. . ' s 



This second phase . of th% study used 
events derived from the ,f irst study 
a seriesT of alternative scenarios. Once refined by 
pi annej/-fac1l i'tator team, these scenarios were then 
as to 

volunve of "the report 



the statements of future 
a.s the basis for developing 

the region *i 
analyzed 

ossible ' implications' for occupational education.' This 
of the report describes the results^ of these trend 



analysis techniques 



i 




METHODOLOGY 



v. 



The methodology used in'the second phase of- the study proceeded 
through the following four ma jor, acti vi t ies : 

'a. Assessing the interrelationships betwe.en the f ^ 
future events identi fi ed ' through the 'Del phi ' V 

conducted in the first phase of the study; . 
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d. 



"Development of a series of event constructs 
or networks which depicted a logical sequence 
of- events* that described alternative future's 
with which occupational 'education might have 
to contend;' 

Analyze these alternative futures as to the 
common a>id/or significant future ' trends • pre- 
val en t in them; and. 

Identify the impl ications- of these signifi- 
cant \fu ture trends " for occupational educa- , 
tion policy making and. planning. 



ASSESSING THE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF EVENTS ■ 

The technique of Cross Impact Matrixes, initial ly used to 
assess the rel ati onsh i p between the forecasted events. The 
intention was to determine the impact one event cou\d have 

- upon the occurrence of other events. The Cross Impact Matrix 
technique^was seen as especially useful 1n estimating the 
importance' of an .event's occurrence on the probable occurrence 

* of related events. 1 The ability to estimate this importance 
becomes critical in identifying the extent to which the 
occurrence of a particular event, if it were to occur, could 
be expected to alter the future. •* t 

Initially, the 'assessment of the probable impact of -frhe^ fore- 
casted events tfas done by the persons forming each subgroup . 
'comprising the stu-dy's Delphi bane! . Each individual from a 
subgroup was sent a quest ionri/i re wh i ch. 1 i sted , in the-, form 
of a matrix, all events forecasted by that particular sub- , 
group. and asked, using a scale of +3 to -3, to determine the 
impact of each row event' on the probable occurrence- of eath 
column event (see Append fx A). In addition, the respondents ^ 
were requested to 11st the major factors which the respondent 
believed could either inhibit or enhance the event's impact 
on the other events. T„his procedure had to be later modified 
as it became apparent that many respondents found the form 
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- <' Delayne Hudspeth, "The Cross Impact Matrix," Fu£u/te4 
Ih Educa.4J.oni U&thodolcgiz* , ed. Stephen P. Hencley and 
James R. Yates (Berkeley: McCutchan Publ i-shi n^ Corpora t.i on , 
1 974) pp. 1 1 5-126. . . 



too JongVnd tedious to* complete. Thus, mo^t De Phi_pane1 . 
membVs failed to. either compete a portion- or all of the * 
questionnaire. Consequently,' the process was changed so that 
the members of the study team collectively assessed the im- 
pact pf an event, on oth/r events using the* Cross Impact 
Questi onnai res . . 

The information which resulted from the Cross Impact Matrix* 
for each event wa's a numerical estimation of the fol lowing: 



the impact of 
events jf and 



a particular event on other. 



b. 



the 
the 



sensi.tivity of a particular 
occurrence pf other events 



'ent ^o 



This 
that 



information allowed the study 
each tevent couldi on its own,* 



determine the extent 
a parti cul ar set ,of 



t;eam to 
- "drive" 

events which coul d"ma terfal i ze into an alternati ve fufcur-e 
scenario. Concurrently , the event's sensitivity index provided 
tJe study team with some insight into the probai>*J 1ty of 
whether a particular event would occur or not given the occur- 
rence -of other events-or sets of events. 

t ' 

Once -all events had been subjected to the analysis of a Cross 
Impact Matrix, thu study team developed a series of^ event 



networks'Sor eVen t trees as they ,are 

. . • . FIGURE ' I 

SCENARIO V-3 



"1980 



1985 



1990 



1995 



2000" 



The concepts underlying this phase o,f the methodological pro- 
cedures followed £y' the /study team w§re adapted from the Field 
Anomaly Relaxation (FAR/) Method used by the Educational Policy 
Research Center at Stafifor^ Resear#i Institute.' The FAR 
method allowed the study team to lay out; in a plausible se-^ 
quence, events of various types (i.e., technological, economic, 
etc.) while ^integrating into "the process the information about 
each event generated from its Cross Impact Matrix. 

The process followed in developing each "event network" consis- 
ting of the following steps: 

1. Selection/of an event (Event A) in the near 
future (before 1985) which met two conditions: 

•' a. h i gh- 1 i kel i hood of- occu rri ng ; and 

b. high positive impact ( + 2* to +3); 

2. 1 From the remaining events, selection of those 

which were positively impacted by the event 
chosen in step F and plotting them out in 
sequential order by their date of occurrence; 

.3-. Analysis of the internal sen si\i^ity among the 
events selected and the elimination of those 
events' which were negatively impaired by a 
proponderence -of the events selected; and* 

4. Diagramming the event network on a timeline * 
(see Figure I ) . 

The c6mpleted "event network" formed the b-asis for a particular 
scenario. In outli-ne form, it identified those events which, 
if they were to occur, would .either reinforce, or at the very 
•4east, not inhibit, the occurrence of other events comprising 
the particular event sequence. ■ There were^twelve 02) scenarios 
ffhich resulted from 'following thi* process. 

Once the scenarios, were f i n i shed , .they were distributed to- 
members of the regional occupa ti ona 1 -educati on planning Execu- 
tive Committee. Attached to each scenario was a reaction form 
(see Appendix B). Each member was asked to first. read the 
scenario and then identify what impact 'the scenario might have 
on their agency's occupational education programs relative to 
the following 'seven (7) variables: 

a. curricula; h 

b, instructional strategies (i.e., mode, media, etc.); 



* — 3 — 

2 Russell R Rhyne, Pko j acting Whole-Body future. Vatt&ini 
The Field Anomaly, Relaxation (FAR) Method (Menlo Park: Stanford 
Research Institute, 1971). 
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c. administration/governance; ^ . 

d. students; ^ 

e. 'faqulty; * 

. •Internal/external resource allocations; and 

g. facilities. * 

Concurrently, the study team extracted, from tlie entire set 
of scenarios, those significant trends which had a high like! i- ■<& 
hood of occurrence, and appeared to be common' to many* if not ' ' 
all, of the scenarios. These trends we^re then grouped accord- 
ing to seven (7) categories: . * 

a . labor force ; . • . ' 

b. social and personal atti tudes/ val ues ; , 

c. educational policy andf practice; 



d . demographic changes; 

i { 

e. technological changes 



• f. ecology; and 

g. public and social policy. « 

Using the information obtained from the reaction forms collect- 
ed from the Executive Committee members and the categories 
trends, a series of charts were then formulated. Each chart, 
which corresponded to the trend categories, summarized the 
specific trends associated w.i t h that- category and the logically 
derived' implications for occupational education from those 
■trends. These charts -are found in Se-ction IV of this- report. • 
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SCENARIOS 



tm* section of the report contains the twelve (If) scenarios.' 
UnMui during that stage, of the study.. The titles of , 
these scenarios are , as follows: 

I . Tfce Changing Social Va/iadigm 
, 2. The GAat/^ng orf kmitiica . 

3. The Aa^oma-ted Tacfe«o£og-CA^ ftUube 

4. M The. Emaigtnct otf -trie Pab£^.c Se^iuia Eeanom// 

5. Tkz Vutuw oi AgKiciiZtuKZ 4 

6. The 'fUgH Co4* jo{ Mzdical Education- 

'7. Trie escalation - TotoaJitU CoKpoiati 'Occupational 
> t Education 

f B. Th'i Occupational Education Kltitinativi 
( > 
9 Rec4-tab£*4fUng Economic Lcadih.&hip 

JO'. ttiKitocnacy in Employment ^. 1 '. - 

' 

H. Public and 'Pnivatz Reaction* .to Woxk Value < 

) I. Education £oK Wo/ife 

Three of the scenarios d'eaV with possible changes in either - 
•the occupational education del Iverjr system or attitudes toward 
occupational education. One scenario outlines the. possible 
evenSs which could result from the change occurring^!. America 
population, which is tending toward increased numbers of- older 
persons. Economic events and their importance are pressed In 
.two scenarios, while changing social values, and in Pjrticu ar, 
work values, are dealt with in three scenarios. The remaining 
tlo scenarios deal with lecfcndfdglcal changes 1 n jjenferal . as 
well as in the fields of automation, agriculture, and medicine. 

* • 
1 

Tke Changing Social VaKadigti - . ' 



AftVr the pluralism of the la^t thirty 
the Vxluts underlying American society 
lized bKthe year 2000 in^cT^Bingle 
The roots Ts£^Xh^S pa*. «uxg 



(30) years, 
had crystal- 
social paradigm. 



are 



,found in the 1960/ s 



and 70' s, within the ecology movements,' the growing 
disenchantment of the American People with the re- 
sponsiveness of their political, ^onomic, and social 
institutions to tive crisis of ihe^ period, and the 
disillusionment which spread throughout* the society 
regarding the gap between the promise of the American 
' dr'e am/fend the reality of its achievements. Host 
importantly, the profound influence of the demographic 
change "of American sop^et-y whose vision was once 
dominated by the young to a society where the pre-* 
dominate concerns are those expressed by the mmture 

*an0 aged • * 

/ 

/ m . A - 

The economic values >of« America in the year 2000 are 
premised upon a revised notion among American 1 s about 
tf the good life." The belief historically held by 
Americans that economic growth i^ the basis for an 
improved way of life has chang&d . In a series- of 
public opinion polls conducted, across the United 
States in the late 1990 f s, almost half of the Ameri- 
can public rejected the notion that economic; and % 
material growth was beneficial , good -for socife Vy 9 and 
an appropriate national goal for the, United States. 
Increasingly, 1 1x2 re are indications that y t:his belief 
is growing. Many people have rejected the use df\ 
large scale technologies to produce the things they 
need. They are tifrning to developing small scale 
, technologies in assisting them' in being self-suffi- 
cient. The prevalence, of shortages of various con- 
sumer goods and services has helped fuel this trend. 

The traditional work ethic , of -the American worker has' 
walso under gbne a change in the last quarter of the v 
V twentieth century . ' Practically all indices of the 
average rate of productivity of "American workers has 
shown a steady decline over the last £orty (40) or 
•fifty (50) -yjears p Although American unions had re- 
ceived incre)ased wages, productivity did not keep 
pace. Inflation also contributed to declining pro- 
ductivity. In addi tion , most observers, regsridle ss 
of their economic persuasion* po-int to the cot t of 
government al programs and regulations of the 60*s 
and 7Q * s which were passed on to the consumer , This 
tended to destroy the economic^incentive which exis- 
ted f o'r people to increase their productivity ^n 
their rple as a" worker . Even the notion of unemploy- 
ment has been impacted. Most business and governmental 
leaders, .liberal or conservative , now accept an eight 
(8) to ten (10) percent unemployment rate as satisfy- 
ing the goal of full employment; Massive - public work 
programs, particularly among y'bung /people , help keep 
this employment rate in a steady state. 




The values underlying the American nuclear family 
have also undergone a change/' Women's liberation 
and the women's rights movement of the 1970's and . 
80's was a major, factor in this change . The pas- 
sage of the Equal Right Amendment and affirmative 
action legislation also contributed to i,t. It is 
accepted by most people that women have the same 
ri'ght to work opportunities- as men. The increased 
number of women acting as single heads of house- , 
hold helped contribute to, the revised role 01 
women. Many employers, to accomodate to increased 
number of women employees, have revised their 
employment practices fa include job sharing,- flex- ■ 
lble work schedules and shorter work weeks. In- 
creased percentages of. women are occupying many 
roles traditionally occupied by men. While there 
is still a little disparity, the gap has almost 
closed betVeen the rate and the number of women 
who advance to responsible job positions and, re- 
ceive compensation equal to that of their male 

counterparts. 

. ■ (.*• 

There is less stereotyping of, sex rolfs in the 
typical American home. -Husbands and wives share 
equally in work, household ,- and. childrearing roles. 
Although many psychologists and marriage counselors 
renort increased strain on marital relationships, 
most observer, "agree that the more 

of roles i-s providing some benefits to the American 
families. .Children, in particular, are learning to 
be more responsible for the work needed to be done . 
in. the household, as wel> as being self-sufficient. 
Among manl couples, a formal marital relationship 
has not been entered into, but the living arrange- 
ment agreed to by such couples seem to have as mu<h 
permanence as formal mar'fiages. 

Many persons find the same psychological security ( 
once provided by the family through their partici- 
pation in '-'growth groups." Such involvement in 
person-centered growth, group s allows the partici- 
pants tg learn techniques for self-actualization 
and coping with stress.' There . is a growing reali T 
zation that persons who can satisfy their Psycho- 
logical needs and cope with stress live longer and 
more productive- lives. increasingly, employers are 
encouraging their employees to participate in such 
groups . 

' Leisure and recreation play a big part in the life 
of the average American. Typ/ically, workers at 
higher income levels are more inclined to trade off 
increased wages for more time to spend on leisure • 
time activities. Personnel Directors have observed 
increasing numbers of ' workers who are willing to 
sacrifice job advancement lor more leisure time. 

h 
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The federal government 1 s Office, of Social Indica- 
tors reports that the average American has in- 
creased the percentage of his/her personal and 
family income which is spent on entertainment and 
recreation.' The most rapid increase in leisure 
time activities has been in the area of physical 
exercise and participative sport activities. 



* 



As American society enters the twenty-first (21st) 
.century, few of its characteristics are sore drama- 
tic than that of the growth within the population 
of senior citizens. If the American of the I960 s 
and 70's was called "the Youth Culture," the America 
of 20a0 is being termed, "the Gray Culture." The 
facr that thefe is a larger percentage of the popu- 
lation over the age of 55 years old, in comparison 
with that which "is under 25 years of age, has alter- 
ed natyMspects of American society. The shift in 
an American market, whose good's and services were 
historically geared to • the young, has resulted *n 
numerous dislocations in the economy. Such American 
industries as that of" wearing apparel, recreation, 
'entertainment, automotive, and housing, to name, a 
few | now find themselves struggling to master a 
market made up of persons who are less inclined to 
be self -indulgent and engage in unrestricted buying 
of consumer goods. Economises are expressing grave ^ 
concern that the continued decline in the demand 
for consumer goods caused by the value shift reflec- 
ted in this demographic, change will further limit . 
the economic growth of* the -country. 

The needs of this "segment of the population are also 
having an adverse effect, on relationships between 
young and- old."* The young working population, who is 
supporting the services required of the senior citi- 
zens through an increasingly heavy tax burden, are 
becoming disheartened. The increased strain placed 
on the social security system, health, welfare, 
housing and other public services by .large numbers - 
of older persons are now beginning to show in more 
incidents' of public outrage. ^ - 

There were a number of contributing factors to this 
change in the makeup of the country's population. 
One of the more important 'factors was the change in 
the rate of growth of the United States' population. 
Beginning in the late 1960's, demographers ' began to V 
observe .a growing trend towards a declining birth- 
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rate # in the United States, This trend *©nttin«ed 
and increased in intensity during the 1970 's and 
the, 80 1 s ; ; Consequently 9 over a period, of time, - 
because of this lowering ' birthrate "and because 
' thfe member's of the large buaby* boom % of the 194 0 f s 
and: I95t0' s be$*n to' move into 'the age category o$ 
senior- citizens,* the .fesuiflng ,shift of fche*Aaer-K 
. i c a n ^ p o p u 1 a £ i o ii qccurred in the late 1990, 1 s and , 
early 2000'. Th^ advances in medical technology, - 
tharige in, personal habits' f -better methods of f / 
"coping with stress a'nd improved working, and living 
conditions, all cpntributed to extending the' life 
^pan. Due to a number of advances 9 a federal 
stijdy released in 1990 also indicated f "fchat there 
Jxad been a dramatic- shif t in the delivery of healtji 
care services over . the previous thirty (30). year 
period. Specifically, there had been a decline in 
remedial health - care services and a shift toward 
preventive health care services . This shift parti- 
ally devel r>prH from the' interest by the Federal 
government in preventive health care 9 and" in 1992, 
Congress passed a law establishing a National 
Health Insurance system. Contrary to what some 
segments of Congress f el t , the newly enacted 
federal legislation did not contribute towards the 
inflationary t?end in the cost of health services 
in the United States. In point of fact, the law, . 
once implemented,, established very early, specific 
limits on the health care services to be provided 
and a maximum charge allowable for these services. 
The resulting increase in the number of recipients 
receiving those services called for under federal / 
legislation shifted health care away fr'om institu- 
tionalized medical care and towards that ef pre- 
ventive health care . * 

Concurrently, there was, also a shift aM a y< from 
empldying large numbers of higher leve||f profes- 
sionals engaged in delivering traditionifL health 
care services . In £991 » f or example , ,the Syracuse 
area 1 s Department of Labor reported that t^ie number 
of paramedics and other physician substitutes pre- 
sently employed in the .area, now equal the number 
of doctors in the area. The professionalism of the 
health care para~p*of essi onals was further enhanced 
in the late 1990 f s by iqi created emphasis on the 
part of licensing boards to increase performance 
s t^jidar ds in all health care occupations for certi- 
fication. In 1998, Alabama was -the last state 
enacting legislation requiring licensing require- 
nfetfts for all health service workers including 
nurses , technicians arid paramedical per sonneL. In 
most occupations within -the health fielci, at least 
a two-year, college degree was required. In many 




of those health-related occupations whichVf ormerly 
required a two-year degree t a four-year degree was 
now the required entry-level certification into the 
occupation*. By the end of the decade, the notion 
pf preventive medicine w'as firmly established as 
the operating ~p remise for moat health care systems 
prevalent in the United States , At the present 
time i t*h*ere, are many local Environmental Heal th 
Monitoring Units (EHMU's) established ^ich employ 
a large number of technically trained people in the 
1 health care area. The EHMU 1 s not cinly monitor the 
quality of an area's environment, but more impor- 
tantly through the media , public demonstrations * 
compute^ technology, and traditional medical prac- \ 
tice pl,ace primary focus on maintaining preventive 
health care. 

Another trend that contributed to ^the graying of 
America was the development and expansion of public 
~and social service as a part of the American economy 
resulting from the rising expectations of a number 
of groups for such* services , Not the least impor- 
tant in, terms of its size was the elderly. This 
group increasingly made demands for expanded public 
and social services during the period of the 1980's 
and 1990 f s. The expectation^ .grew $mong the elderly 
in the United States that the government had a- re- 
sponsibility* to assist them in leading a meaningful 
and dignified life in their late^ years. Political 
activities among the elderly become more prevalent 
and successful in making these expectations into 
reality. And, as their numbers grew, so did their 
voting power. The results of this political acti- 
vity to achieve more public and social services 
contributed to the growth of the piiblic service 
sector of the economy, so that at the present time, 
puhlic service is considered the major industry of- 
the.United States. 

The rapid expansion of public services t alsolwas 
assisted by advanced technology during thisutime 
that computer technology made its'major inroad, 
into public and social service agencies. Automa- 
tion was used in a variety of ways within these 
agencies, such as determining applicant eligibility, 
p ayment and service record keeping case evaluations. 
Public service agencies increasingly had to make use 
o f para-prof e^sion al s and automation to meet their 
ever increasing responsibili ties This was caused 
by the fact that their budgets did not grow at the 
same rate as the services they provided. S Conse- 
quently, in the late 1980 v s» the Federal government, 
taking notice of the situatibn, took a more Active 
role 'in the regulation and funding of public and 
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social service programming: In 1998, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare made the 
historic announcement that it had completed the 
regulatory guidelines which local governments^.were 
to use in of f ices ~ administer ing " the uniform 
National Social Service program.. 



The. Automated TzchnoloQlcal Fu^tUe 

The rapid expansion of computer technology and 
allied communications capability brought about 
great changes in most aspects of the American 
way of life during the last twenty-five (25) 
years of the "twentieth (20th) century. The in- 
creased competing capability, sp^ed, size and ■ 
pJice reduction, and-ease of programming enabled 
m3ny functions in the society to become .automa- 
ted This one technological innovation spawned 
more change over the widest spectrum of ende^gdrs 
than any other single technological development. 

Expanded use of computer technology was most pre- 
valent in commercial business- and industry during 
the first part of the 80*s, but soon spread to 
many other sectors, such as health and social 
services. Around 1985 , the -social service^gen- 
cies in New York State began to utilize a computer 
network for determining applicant eligibility for 
services, records of services and payments, and 
annual case evaluations. In that. same year, con- 
sumer convenience received a large boost when a 
nationally known mall-order retailer installed a 
computerized telephone order processing system in 
' its Central New York stores which permits catalog 
chopping" day or night, seven days a week, using 
the customer's own twelve-button touch dial tele- 
phone. Medicine also began widespread use of the 
computer in many areas other than research. Main- 
taining complete patient history records on com- 
puters provided a quick accessible data bank to 
physicians for diagnosis and patient treatment. 

S By 1990, the applications of automation had entered 
most aspects of life . In early 1990 the Governor 
of New York officially opened New York State's 
Employment Service statewide computerized bank . 

Rapid matches between applicants and job openings 
was 'now possible anywhere in the state. Also that 
year, for the first time, the majority of all reta.il 
purchases in Central New York were credit transac- 
tions due to direct lines from merchants to area 
banks which allowed immediate determination of the 
buyer's credit rating. Also, forty-five (45) per- 
cent of all retail merchants in Central New^ York 
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were using computer time shar iug systems to main- ^ 
tain their inventory control No t»even farming 
was immune to adopting automation ♦ A continuing 
education -study conducted in the fill of 1990, 
indicated that farmers had enrolled in continuing 
education in; unprecedented numbers . Primarily , ^ ^ 
they were enrolling in bu^sinesLS and data process- 
ing courses since they indicated their primary/ 
need was for skills as a business manager and ' 
they had to use computer to help run$ their business. 

But like any other technological innovation , com- 
puter automation was xiot without negative impacts 
upon the society . The largest effect was on employ- 
ment. At a White House Conference on Employment , 
in 1990, an economist from a nationally known "think 
tank" reported that after three (3) -years 0% research, 
a study team she chaired had concluded that the rate 
of technological advancement, especially automatical, 
was annually displacing an additional one (1) per- # 
cent of the United States work force* At -that same 
conference", the American Institute of Banking Direc-; 
tor revealed that since 1975 1 the number of *>pex>i'0ns 
employed 'in banks decline^ by thir ty-aeven (37) per- 
cent due to the adoption by most bankd of * electronic • 
funds transfers. ; 

* 

Increasing conversion to^ computer automation not 
only dislocated many workers, but it brought about 
a change in the workforce itself . In 1991 , the 
United States Department of Labor announced that 
the aver age\ind us trial worker in the United States 
had to be completely retrained every five (5) years 
because of the rapidity of technological change, 
particularly iA the area pf computer: automation 
That same year, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers es timated that more vthan thirty (30) per- 
cent of the present positions iirHfhdus try required 
some working knowledge of computers* This led to 
many training efforts • A' number of industries with 
facilities in upstate New York formed several con- 
sortia to .operate educational facilities devoted 
primarily to the retraining of their employees 
whose jobs had* been eliminated by automation* 

Fiscal pressures and pushes to greater productive 
efficiencies in al 1 sectors of the economy accel- 
lerated the!" use of computers and automated tech- 
nology. This was true in the public , as well as 
the^private sector, of the economy. General budget 
appropriations for public services 'by state and 
county governments hfcd remained at a relatively con- 
stant level in the years from 1988 to 1992 . Most 
of the agencies turned to the use of computer tech- * 
nology and using para-professionals to meet the 
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By 1995, low cos' 



ever increasing feutilic demand for services within 
their budget constraints. 

high powered micro-computers 
were be.ing used ty all segments of the popula- 
tion. In that yfarL^the Ujiit.erd States Census* 
Bureau reported ihalt thirty-five <35h percent of. 
American households owned- a miniaturized computer 
which performed ftocp toutine .tasks as family 
record -keeping, rWiing household appliances, .. •.. 
'controlling heatihg. and^air conditioning unit a, 
et< , a year late* , Mat! onal Homes, Xnc published 
promotional literpuWe*fchat 'indicated a small 
computer which co'pdl operate and regulate various 
systems (i.e., heAtiig, electricity, water, etc.)' 
was a standard fea^u^e on all Mat their mo^st 
expensive homes. 

By the end of : the- iwUntieth (20th) century, c'om- 
flutej^automation ankU Communications technology 
provided access to- \ \v W u niverse of information 
to the average UnitM fr*bs citizen. Huge 
libraries an*d data •bWfcs could be accessed from 
one's home or ma$? pWl\ic centers through terminal 
type communications devices. One example is the - 
Xentral New York Medical Information Center astab- - 
lished in Cortland in\£9?9 . Its main feature is a 
computer library of information tied into* the 
National Medical Information Computer loca-ted in 
Washington, D. C. Alt&oVgh it has been an Invalu- 
able reference tool to Vthfi medical profession, .Its 
greatest use has been h\ the average citizen seek- . 
ing information relative^ to his/her own health 
problems. One year late*,' the Oswego County 
Health Service opened the* first self -diagnosis • . 
clinic in Central New Yqrfc,. It utilizes the most 
up-to-date technological equipment and advanced. > 
computer system. It? can diagnose a patient s body 
indicators painlessly, and i nV a minute, give the 
client a diagnostic printout:^ much like the drive 
in automobile self diagnosia/,tuning centers. 

Although computer technology had some dislocating 
effects, its advantages became so widespread that 
no aspect of American life could function very 
well in the year 2000 without it. 
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The Emergence oj tkt Public, ^pj^jsonomj 



In the 1980 's, the Federal government passed a number 
of programs designed to involve handicapped persons 
and youth in work related programs. In Central New 
York, each of the BOCES, the Syracuse City 
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District and' the* three community colleges announced, 
in tfee spring, of ' 19,81, t-hat they had received ; special 
federal funds to employ year ar.ound young people and 
handit.igped persons in public service activities. 

This increased concern on |fce part of , government and 
pviblie agencies; for the needs of a specific minority 
population reflected the fact that a multitude of 
groups with' American, society .were requesting B vide 
va-riety, ol seirvifces previously not provided ^|by 
government* aryJ public service agencies. The requests 
mo'st 1 tM encountered by such agencies during this 
yperiod pf the 80 f S' were mid-car eer / occupational, 
couns^ying,* child welfare assistance du$ to the 
increasing 5/fngle parent homed and leis ire-time * 
counseling. Although ■ trie ne,w and expanded public 
services such as youth employment and jlandicapped 
training were mandated by S.tfate and F^fleral laws," 
thQ responsibility for their implementation still 
remains the responsibility of agencies at regional 
and local I i'v i e s - a responsibility many agencies 
found difficult to meat because of the tightening ' 
fiscal constraints put on them by taxpayers and 
local legislatures. Increased requirements for. the / 
accountability of their performance also created a / 
problematic situation for m©st public and social 
"service agencies. 

However, the increased demand for th^ services pro- 
-voided by these agencies contributed toward a speed- 
up in. the growth of this sector of the economy. By 
the end of the 1980's, the public service sector of 
Uie America^ economy had grown to the point , where 
wany observers considered it the'major industry in 
the United States f ' Many of the occupa t i'ons found 
in this public service sector also enjoyed increased 
visibility and prestige. Many go«itions in public * 
and s v ial service "how required training and creden- 
tials at the level of either a two-year or four-year 
college education. New majors and' curriculum design 
to train the manpower needed by this se.ctor of. the 
economy began to emerge at this time within two-year 
and four-year colleges and universities. 

The rapid advancement of technology, particularly in 
the fori of computerization, also contributed, to the 
growing ^>r of e s si onali z*a t i on a*, prions entering 
public and social service emp*loym^t The rapid « 
advancement of computer technology beginning in the 
late 1970 f s had progressed to the pointy where by 
the end /of the 1980 *8, most on-going procedures as 
applicant eligibility determination, service and pay 
ments .record keeping, case evaluations And diagnosis 
were all routine patters handled by various computer 
networks interconnecting the public and social servi 
agencies providing a variety of services. 

is . ' 
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New types of public agencies- employing large numbers 
of highly trained technicians also began to appear 
at this time. An example of such a new type of 
agency was- the local Environmental Health Monitoring 
Units (EHMU's) whose purpo-se-was to provide a wholis- 
tic approach to public health. The -County Health 
Commissioner of Onondaga recently commented in a news- 
interview ttjat such units had made a great deal of 
progress in making people aware of the importance of^ 
ecology and preventive health measures . The aumber 
of EHMU's have increased by a factor of ten over 
the last fifteen (15) year period and the number of I 
persons employed in the health field have doubled. - 

These trends in public and social, services continued 
well into the 1990' s. However, by the mid-r990 s, < 
many municipalities, and local governments found that 
they could not continue to financially support such 
activities ^and were facing fiscal crisises. Among 
the big five (5) cities within New York State, only 
the city of Rochester had not lost all financial 
borrowing' power by the end of the.l990 's. No one, 
however, at any level of government was able to 
formulate a. solution' to the dilemma of the public 
service economy. ' « 



• , > » . „ 
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" Although thi value shifts toward environmental pro- 
tection begkn in the-1970's, and, a few laws and 
v regulations were passed (i.e., DDT ban), it was not 

' • V * until the early 1980 ' s that the 'general concern for 

maintaining the. quality of . the env ir onoent^and the 
. production of food had a major impact on the agri- 
', business. By 1985, the concern about water and air 
pollution had increased to the point, that the Federal 
\ . Government enacted the Agriculture Environmental 

\ Projection Act. This law Increased the mandates , 
\ placed upon all agricultural operations • concerning 

\ ' the use of, fertilizers, water, pesticides, animal 

feed , etc. 

\ . 1 Two major changes in farming operations occurred 

^ about the same time, partly due. to the changes ■ in 

\ environmental'.control mandates. The first was the 

increase in the number of larger, more mechanized 
farm businesses which increased the demand for 
-highly skilled machine operators and farmworkers. 
The second was the increase' in' the use of "off- 
, farm" services, such as spraying, fertilizer spread- 
* ing, harvesting, etc. In fact, thdjNew %>rk State 
Farm Bureau reported in April 1985 that the number 
of f-arms using "of f-f arm" services had increased 
twenty-five (25) percent since" 1977. 
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Further adaptions, in ' the agri-business occutreji ^ 
during the later half of the 80 f s decade. "U*S. n - 
Business News" reported in January of 1990 that 
a major trend was underway in the agri-business. 
Farmers fcere banding ^ogether into cooperative^ 
like* (intensified vertical integration) business 
ope^atians from production fro marketing. Along 
wi th increased mechanization and environmental - x 
protection mandates, large cooperative type farm 
businesses paused ah accelerated decline in the 
independent family farm* The 1990 United .S tates 
CensHs\ reported that the number of operating v 
farms declined twenty ^f ive (25) percent Ix^Jfae. 
last ten (10) yearp although the 'average s/ze of . ^< 
the farm had doubled. In Central New York, the t 
number of* farms-.has decreased by thirty-three 
(33) perc#fit • 

These changes in approaches to food production • 
during the 86*s necessitated a concomitant change , 
in the knowledge and skills needed by farmers and 
other workers in. the &gr i-business • A survey con- 
ducted by the New York Statef Continuing Education 
Division in the fall of 1990 reported that farmers 
had, enrolled in* unpre eeden ted numbers in continu- 
ing education courses in the areas of business 
management, business law, . financial planning, 
marketing and business applications of the computer * 
The survey repor t* x concluded th # at the farmer's 
priority needs were for skills as a business manager. 

Farm employees/ as well as farm owner-operators, 
also required specialized training and skills in 
chemistry, equipment maintenance* technology, busi- j 
ness management and ecology. This necessity for 
highly trained agriculture workers resulted in the 
state government requiring certification of certain 
types of farm workers in 1991. Farm workers now 
had to be graduates of training programs that pro- 
vided the technical' skills and knowledge needed to 
cope with the more and more complicated agri-business 
industry. The increase of highly technically trained 
workers on large^f arms led to rapid /expansion of the 
Farm Workers Un^on , and ^heir demand's for pay scales , 
shorter work weeks and fringe benefits approached 
those offered to union members who worked in other 
types of jobs. I 

c * - > 

The need for greater expertise in the production of a 
food increased the demand by those in farming for 
consultative assistance. In the spring of 1991, the 
SUNY College of Agriculture at Cornell announced 
that their requests from ' agriculturalists for research 
'assistance ihad doubled since 1978 . However, the^r were 
finding it extremely difficult to respond to^the 
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requests since both state and federal aid to the 
University had been declining in recent years. 



Thus , as the century djrew to a close, the na ture 
of the agri-business had changed substantially *\ 
from the single " family farm unit to a large 
integrated business enterprise • Farmers became 
skilled managers o^compleV* food pr eduction and 
marketing businessiW employing highly skilled 
agriculture specialists. Much of this change 
was necessi tation by ecological concerns and 
laws, as well as cost-ef f icieircy in the produc- 
tion and marketing of agr icul tiir aL products. 



The High Co&t M&dic&t Educatlo^ 

' ' - - 

This future set of. events was triggered by the 1 
continued escalation- <of the cost of medical' educa- 
* tion. In early 1985^ a New York Times article 

reported that the cost of medical education had 
reached an almost astronomical figure. 'Twb nfajor 
factors in the previous decade had contributed to 
' this situation, Firfet , the level of technical 
expertise required of graduates of ^medical - pro - 
grams, and second the rapid expansion ahd. high x y 
cost of the technical equipment neede^ by univer- 
sities in their preparation programs. Thus, long, 
very expensive preparation progratms reduced thf 
number of students enrolling in medical school 
and was a ma^or contributor to the extremely high 
fees charged by MD T s , Dentists, Anesthesiologists , etc. 

As 09 e response t^tMs escalating /cost for medical 
services , Congress passed a bill and. the President 
signe4 into law the establishment of a National 
' Health Insurance System to cover al United States 
citizens* The new system became operational ^on 
January 1, 1990* At the same time, a major shift 
toward preventative medicine became prominent. 
In late 1990, a study of the deliver^ of health care 
services by the National Institute for Health found 
that there 'was a significant decline in institution— 
S« alized health care from 1985 and a rapid growth in 

preventative medical cliniCsS. 

Major changes led to the following situation in Central 
New York. The Syracuse area Department of Labor office 
report on occupations and employment in 1991 indicated 
that the number of paramedics, and other "physician 
substitutes" equaled the number of medical doctors 
^ employed in delivering primary health care. 
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In, -other service areas, the general economic press- • - 
of the late 450 1 s and early 90 , s i caused changes JLn 
employment and work patterns. In 1991, a review of 
both the state and county governments' budgets for 
public services revealed thiat they had remained at 
tfoe same dollar level for two (2) years . But the 
public demand 'f or services had continued to rise a t^ 
an ever increasing rate . The bulk of the increased 
demand for, social services came from the greatly 
expanded senior citizen population . flpt only was 
demand high from this large segment -of^he popula- 
tion, but they also held the expectation that 
government should assist them * in leading a meaning- 
ful,, dignified life. This led the service agencies 
to begin using para-professionals and computer, 
technology to reduce operating expenses, 

W£th the advent of National Health Insurance, greatly 
increased demand for all. types of social services arid 
public agencies facing tight fiscal constraints > 
legislation was passed .by the federal government in 
1993, that esta-blished limi.ts on health ca^e service 
and a maximum charge allowable for those services. 
Shortly thereafter, federal control of sopial welfare 
was also affected* The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare announced, #n December of 1993, that 
it had completed the regulatory guidelines f)or local 
government offices to administer fctve Unifoitfh National 
Social Welfare Law. * * , ^3 



In the early spring of 199 5, Alabama became Che' last 
-state in the union to enact a statue that determined 
entry level certification of all health service 
workers including nurses, technicians and paramedical 
personnel , In all these occupa ticyjal areas, at least 
a two-year college, degree, is'.required, and for most, 
a four-year degree is mandated,. 

Also in 1995 i local "environmental heal th. monitoring 11 
units were established in New York State which con- 
tributed to the increased emphasis on preventive 
medicine. The new health units increased the demand 
for technically trained people in the heklth field. 
Much of this demand .was being filled by older citizens 
by the end of the century. Actuarial statistics 
published in 2000 indicated that the average life 
expectancy was eighty-five (85) years. The census, 
in that year, repotted that more than fifty (50) per- 
cent of the people over age sixty (60) were working 
in completely different occupational areas than they 
did before age sixty (60). Many of the newly employed 
health care workers came from this population segment. 

■ ; • - ■ 



Tha Escalation Tou)a.id. . 
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I y Con.pon.aX-e. Occ'upatio nal tcja cation - 

The United States Senate an'3 the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a bill which authorizes over • 
fifteen (15) percent of all federal vocational 
education monies to be used to func} onrthe-job 
'training programs in the private sector. Many 
o& the governors and legislatures of spates , 
located in tlve northeastern part, of the^ United 
States saw the new legislation as a ma^or breaks 
through in« assisting them^in rectifying the 
economic flight of this region o'f the country. 



Following the lead o,f the federal gover nme nt , 
the Governor and Legislature of ew Yor^c liegan 
to formulate and discuss policies which! could 
turn araund the declining economic conditions 



of the state- The state's corporate ta 
was identified ty all parties as a jnajo 
butor to the economic -plight of New Yor 
Governor proposed and secured the Legisl 
approval of a bill which provided that a 
p oration' "located within the State 'a twen 
/percent tax allowance, if it demonstrate 
/ it had increased the productivity of* its 
by five (5) percent, or- more 'as a result 
'Hioni;^ it had spent on financing employe§ 
iag p rograms . 
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A ijambi-r of national cu rpcr ations with facilities 
l>c.it-d in ^upstate ftew Yon; formed i consortium 
to CfeRiona'l ly operate odm ltional f a c i 1 i t i e\S d e - 
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by the business and* industrial community^ 

0 their initiative and wishing to maximize 
d state dollars available for occupational' 

the State Legislature passed a lay^man- 
t state monies eotfld be used only to 
cationally related programs, at eithjer the. 
or post-secondary levels, which demo.tts t r a t e d 
ast fifty (50) percent of the respective 
graduates had secured emp 1 oymen t in q j-ob , 
elated to their training, Many occupational 
programs offered by the state's secondary 
d local community colleges had to close a 

1 number of their occupational and technical 
ecause of their inability to meet the place- 
t ion required in the. statu 1 s recently passed 

Education Accountability Law. 
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Privately, many local school officials participating 
in BOCES and county legislators in counties sponsoring 
coamunf ty -colleges, felt relieved that the additional 
financial demand of the occupational and technical 
programs upon -their revenue had declined. ^ovever, 
this was no t * the ir official public posture^ 

Taking advantage of the s\idden void in gccupational ( 
education programming and confident of j:heir ability 
to demonstrate tjjeir graduate placement capability, 
proprietary and corpo Ate sponsored vocati ona 1 and 
technical schools expanded both w iii program offerings 
and in number; By 1995 , they had doubled in number 
and enrolled over fifty (50) percent of all person^ 
participating in occupational educational activities 
within New Yc^rk State. 

» • 
During the late 80 ? s, the federal government continued 
to increase it;s allocation to occupational education. 
By 1990, the amount of money had'doubled over that of 
fiscal 1978. Wishing to make the federal occupational 
education programs morie efficient, the President of 
the United States announced at a recent news conference 
that administrative responsibility for all federal 
programs pertaining to vocational education wouAk! be 
shifted from the Department of Education to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and subsumed under its CETA program 
responsibilities. 



T kc _ Occupational Education Alternative, 

By the end of the l97Q f s, it was obvious to most ob- 
servers that t\]e continued trend of tuition cost for 
higher education was beginning to havfe an adverse 
affect on the accessibility of a college education 
to most: of the American people. 'A number of trends 
beginning in the 1960 f s and 19 70 1 s were responsible 
for the situation. 

Like most enterprises of this period, higher educa- 
tion was to feel the effect "of the inflation experi- 
ences by the American economy. Annually, public school 
district and college! administrators found themselves 
unable to cope with, the dilemma of rising costs and 
shrinking enroll me nts. The expenditures c^f colleges 
and universities annually climbed, stimulated by the 
increased costs for capital resources and the wage 
and salary demands of both their professional and 
support staff, , ✓ 

Concurrently, the ending of the baby boom, and the 
inability of institutions of higher education to 
develop new - student markets for' their services fast 
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enough, caused many institutions to experience, 
far the first; time in forty (40) years, a situa- 
tion in which ^nfoilment declined. 

By the beginning of.'.the 1980*8 , the situation 
developed to the point where many families, who 
had once dreamed of having a son or daughter • •• 

obtain a college degree, had ta^accept the fact , 
that a four-year college education was. either 
beyond their means, or tha*V*hey had to find an . 
alternative path to achieve their objective. 
Hardest hit by this situation were the country's 
-middle income families. 

In a widely read article, in a 1982 issue o f JJ . S . 
News and World Report , statistics showed that .since 
1978, there had been a ten (10) percent decrease . 
in the number Oif middle income faailies who were 
able to affa^^^o pay/the yearly cost of the 
tuition of ^I^Bp"^ 3 /^ Pubiic or private college 
or university^^fhe decrease in the number of 
middle-class children attending college was not 
completely caused by/ the cost of a college educa- 
tion. A shift .in the value placed upon a college 
education by many parents and young people also 
contributed to the number of high school graduates 
not continuing their education at the post-secondary 
level. The inability of many college graduates to i 
secure a job relevant to their education, or even J 
secure a job at all, caused many individuals to / 
reevaluate the values prevailing in the 1960's and 
1970 ' s i^which place a hig> priority on a high school 
graduate obtaining some form of higher education. 

This situation was readily, apparent in N^w York State. 
Unlike some state university systems, the tuition of 
the colleges and university units comprising the 
SUNY system had been steadily increased during the 
1960's and 1970's. While SUNY's tuition was still, 
less than the private colleges and universities 
within the state, it had reached a level where public 
higher education in New York State was out of reach 
f,or the children of many New York State families, who 
in previous years would have probably attended a publi 
institution. This situation was further compounded by 
the fact that New York State's economy was still de- 
clining in the 1980*8, as it had been 'in the 1970 *s. 
In 1980, the number of jobs had declined by approxi- 
mately ten (10) percent from the leve> of 19 721' 
Many families could not afford to allocate an in- 
creasing percentage of their family's income 'that was 
required to finance the yearly costs of having a 
member of the family attend a four-year^ college . , 
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Aa a result of this situation, it Became increaaing- 
ly popular for many parents to encourage their child- 
ren to delay their plans for a aollege education, and 
become more interested in entering ,the job market 
upon high school graduation. In addition, realising 
that a genera^ high school program of Study. did^ not 
a^uateily provide the skills, needed- t*> compete In . 
the j«ob market, many, parents and high school s.tudents 
began to see, oe&upationalxaad technical education as 
a viable educational alternative 

Several events occurred during this period' which al'so 
contributed to this trend.. The Board of Regents, in 
1981, issued a position paper which lead to a renewed 
emphasis in the Pub^U system of the state on occupa- 
tional and technica^kducatlon . Joining with New 
York State's Departmttit of Labor and Department of 
Commerce, the Regents stated that because of the poor 
existing economic climate within New York "...economic 
redevelopment was the priority Objective of occupa- 
tional and technical education at all levels of the 
state's secondary and post-secondary education system. 
This emphasis on occupational/ technical education 
was reaffirmed in 1987 by the Regents announcement 
that, along with teaching basic skills, "..".the major 
educational goal of New York State's schools will be 
the development of the attitudes and' values necessary 
for students to becomfe productive contributors - to and 
intelliglent consumers of New Yprk State's business 
and industrial system. - 

.Both the New York-State Legislature and Governor took ' 
•actions during the decade of the 80»s l which stimulated 
the state's occupational and technical education 
capability. With- the. intent that the limited .s tate 
monies available to finance occupational/technical 
education not be wasted, the Legislature in the 1982 
session mandated that state monies could only be used 
to finance such programs, at both the secondary and 
post-secondary level, if the particular school or 
institution could demons trate . that at least fifty (50) 
percent of the graduates from the program could secure 
employment in a job directly related to their training. 

While at: first strongly opposed by the state's occupa- 
tional education establishment, it soon became clear 
that agencies which eliminated programs whose graduates 
had' poor placement records , were more likely to have 
increased public support and litt'le . difficulty in 
recruiting students for " its programs . Many potential 
students of occupational/technical programs were less 
reluctant during this time than had been similar 
students in the I960*s and 1970's to enroll in these 
programs. They now had some assurance that the time 
they spent learning^an occupational skill- would not be, 
wasted by their inability to secure a relevant job. 



A bill supported by .the Governor and approved by 
the State's Legislature, intended to stimulate / 
the state's economy , >also contributed to a re- 
newed interest in New York in occupational/tech- 
nical education. In 1982, the Governor of the 
State signed into law a bill which allowed any 
corporation, located within the State, a twenty 
(20) percent tax. allowance-* if it could demon- 
strate that it had increased the productivity 
of its employees by five (5) percent or more 
through monies it used to finance employee train- 
ing programs. The initial impact of this bill 
was that many businesses and industries were 
encouraged to contract with local educational 
agencies who had the capability to provide ' 
employee training programs. This cooperative 
arrangement became the general norm for business- 
es and industries native to Central New York. 
However, many national and multi-national cor- 
porations chose to provide their own training 
programs for their employees outside of the 
State Education Department's occupational educa- 
tion system. This "self-help" approach was 
further stimulated by the fact that in 1980, the 
United States Congress had passed legislation 
which "provided that at least fifteen (15) percent 
of all federal vocational education monies had to 
be used to fund on-the-job training programs in 
the private job sector. Taking advantage of this 
legislation, many New York State firms formed 
cooperative training programs among themselves; 
By 1987, a number of national corporations with 
plants located in .upstate New York had formed a 
consortium which operated regional facilities 
devotfed strictly to the training and retraining 
of their new and older skilled and technical 
personnel . 

By the end of the 1980's, the number of persons, 
both young and old, who were participating in 
occupational and technical training, had markedly 
increased. A 1987 survey of high'sehool pupils 
across New York State, revealed that over eighty 
(80) percent of them had spent from twenty (20) 
to twenty-five (25) percent of their school day 
engaged in" some form of occuaptional educational 
activity. An analysis of that same year's enroll- 
ment in all the occupational education agencies in 
the Central New York region, showed that since 
1976, the proportion of the adult population en- 
rolled in such programs had doubled. 

The financial support received by New York State 
' from the Federal government's Office of Management 
/ and Budget revealed that the total amount of 
'federal monies allocated to dtecupational education 
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under all federal programs (i.e., CETA, VEA, voucher) 
had doubled since fiscal 1978. 

As the 1990' s began, the shift to providing occupa- 
tional education through programs offered by busi- 
ness and industry continued . Ih 1994, almost forty 
(40) percent of all persons participating in occupa- 
tional education activities within New York. State 
were doing so through programs offered by industries 
and manufacturers. The current' 1995 Annual Educa- 
tional Summary published by the New York State Educa- 
tion Department showed that the number of proprietary 
and corporate training schools in New York. State had 
doubled over the last twenty (20) years. Thus as 
the century drew to a close, education for work, both 
in the public education system and the private economic 
system, became the primary forms of schooling. 



Ree6 <ai<ti*h£ng laonomlc L&a'diLi& lUy f 

In the early 1980's, the economic indicators within 
New York State showed that the declining level of 
economic productivity in business and industry was 
rapidly approaching the crisis mark. Recognizing 
the urgency of the situation, the executive branch 
of the state's government took, several steps in 
attempting to- reverse this trend towards the decline 
of New York State's economic position, which began 
in the 1970 's. Receiving pro»pt cooperation of the 
state's legislature, the Governor of New York State 
signed into law a bill which allowed any corporation 
located within the State a twenty (20) percent tax 
allowance if it could demonstrate that it had in- 
creased its productivity by five (5) percent or more 
as a "result of the monies- it spent to finance employee 
training programs. 

The debatewhich had resulted from the Governor's 
strong campaign to obtain passage, of the bill by the 
New York State Legislature focused the attention of 
not only the residents of the state, but of people 
throughout the United .States, on the relationship 
between economic growth and education . led' by 'the 
Congressional delegations from five (5) .industrial 
'•states in the East and Midwest, both the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives passed 
a bill which authorized over fifteen (15) percent 
of all federal vocational education monies to be 
used to fund on-the-job training programs in the 
private job sector. Simultaneously, the New York 
State Board of Regents issued a position paper, 
jointly with New York State Is Department of Labor 
and Department of Commerce, which identified "economic 
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redevelopment" of New York State as 'the priority 
objective of occupational/ technical education at 
all levels .of the state's system of secondary and 
post-secondary education. 

These policies greatly effected ear oilmen ts^ in 
occupational and technical programs at all levels 
of New York State's educational system. A survey 
taken prior to 1990 of high school pupils across 
New York State- revealed that over eighty (80) 
percent of them spent from twenty (20) to twenty- 
five (25) percent of. their school day engaged in 
some form of occupational education activity. In- 
creasing numbers 1 ' 6f adults also enrolled ia occu- 
pationally reflated programs offered by public 
education agencies. In Central New York, an 
analysis of the enrollment in all the occupational 
education programs, offered by educational agencies 
during the late 1980' s, showed that since 1976, 
the proportion of the adult population enrolling 
in such programs had doubled. This tr*nd had been 
partially -caused by the fact/that a number of 
industries with facilities located in* upstate New 
York had formed sev&ral consortia to operate 
educational facilities devoted primarily to the 
retraining of their employees whose jobs had been 
eliminated by automation or to the training of 
unemployed members of minority groups. 

Throughout the period of the late 19 80 ■ s, the Board 
of Regents continued to emphasize publicly, the 
educational priority of ■ occupational education with- 
in New York State's schools. Through their Commis- 
sioner of Education, they announced that along with 
teaching the basic educational skills, the major 
educational goal of New York State's schools was _ 
to be the development of^'.-.the necessary attitudes 
and values in their pupils to be productive contribu- 
tors to the State's business, industrial, and econo- 
mic cl imate . . . . " 

The enrollment in post-secondary institutions within 
the state also increased during -this period of the 
late 1980's. These increases were caused equally 
by occupational education policy at both the state 
and federal level of government, the changing nature 
of the occupational skills required of workers, and 
various occupational shifts within the economy. An 
issue of CETA News during this period carried f\. 
article explaining that over one-thi-rd (1/ 3) of the 
occupations, which in the 1970'* required a high 
school diploma for entry, now have an associate 
degree as an entry level requirement for employment. 
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No where was this more apparent than in the field 
of data automation. The National Association of 
Hanuf acturers estimated that more than thirty (30) 
percent of the existing -positions in industry and 
business required some working knowledge of com- ^ 
outers. Almost forty-five (45) percent of all 
retail merchants in the Central New York area use 
computer time sharing systems to maintain- their 
inventory control. The United States Department 
of Labor announced that the average industrial 
worker in the United States must be completely 
♦retrained every five (5) years because of the 
rapidity of technological changes, particularly 
in the area of automation and computerization. 

Shifts within the economy, both state-wide and 
nationally, also contribute to the continuing focus 
on\ occupational and technical education as one 
means to assist in maintaining economic viability. 
A study committee of economists found that since 
1978, heavy manufacturing has declined in five (5) 
northeastern states (i.e., New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Massachusetts), while light 
manufacturing, commerical, service industries, and 
research/development activities have increased in 
economic importance within the region. The nature 
of these industries were such that thajp work forces 
were typically very susceptible to the rapid tech- 
nological characteristics of this innovation. At 
a "White House Conference on employment, an economist 
from a nationally known "think tank" reported that 
after three (3) years of research, a study team she 
heads had concluded that the present rate of tech- 
nological advancement was annually displacing an 
additional one (1) percent of the United States work 
force. Wishing to lessen the impact on employment 
of such trends, Congress and the President continued 
to annually increase federal monies earmarked for 
occupational and technical education. A study by the 
federal government's" Office of Management and Eudget 
revealed that the total amount of federal monies 
allocated to occupational education under all federal 
programs (i.e., CETA, VEA, voucher) had doubled since 
fiscal 1978 during this period. 

Several trends and events contributed to the economic 
re-emergence of New York State, as well as the mid- 
Atlantic region, prior to the early 1990's,. The 
incomt of most members of the New York State labor 
force annually increased. Although effected by 
inflation, a recent report by the New York State 
Employment Service indicated that the average hourly 
wage. .of residents of New York State was $15.00 per nfc 
hour (in 19 7 7 dollars) . 
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The" continued cooperation between state 'economic 
development efforts, whose beginning was symboli- . 
zed by the work of such programs as that of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, also assisted in 
improving the economic climate of New York State. 
In the mid-1980's, representatives from six (6) 
northeastern states (i.e., New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island) jointly established an agency called 
NEEDS (Northeastern Economic Development Secre- 
tariat) to better coordinated the economic develop- 
ment activities within the region formed by these 
states: The activities of this agency has con- 
tributed to the improved economic conditions of 
these states . ^/ 

These trends continued to grow in the mid-1990's. 
Encouraged by the existence of increased monies 
for occupational education, educational programs 
to train technical manpower outside the formal 
educational system increased , .as, did the enroll- 
ment in occupational education programs of all 
types. The 1995 Annual Educational Summary, pub- 
lished by the New York State Education Department, 
showed that the number of proprietary and corporate 
training 'schools in New York State had doubled 
since .1975. Recent statistics collected by the 
New York State Education Department show that almost 
forty 140) percent of all persons participating in 
occupational education activities within New York 
State, are doing so through occupational education 
programs offered by industry and manufacturers.^ 

Greatly contributing to maintaining the important 
place c?f occupational education in overall educa- 
tion priorities, is the eter changing nature of 
the economy's manpower needs. The preface to the 
current Dictionary of Occupational Titles contains 
the statement that almost thirty (30) percent of all 
job tifles currently listed in the publication are 
new and/or emerging occupations since the last date 
of publication . 

Few public officials questioned the desirability of 
public p'oliVy or financial support for occupational 
education. In fact, there had been growing senti- 
ment for streamlining the administration x>f -occupa- 
tional education programming to maximize its effec- 
tiveness. The President of the United States, at a 
recent news conference, announced that the admini- 
strative responsibility for all federal programs v 
pertaining to vocational education, would be shifted, 
from the Department of Education to the DepartmetfT ^ 
of Labor and subsumed under the Department of L*bor 
CETA program responsibilities. Thus, through direct 
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governmental intervention, the role of occupational 
education in economic planning gained A^ual priority 
with taxation and governmental regulations in com- 
bating the nation's economic problems and greatly 
assisted New York State M s economy. 



UzxitocJiazy In Emplogmznt 

A major United States Supreme Court decision, in the 
early 1980 f s, was a significant event and .enhanced 
the occurrence of" a number -of events that followed* 
Although not a prime causal factor, the court deci- 
sion reinforced trends in the economy, technology » 
politics, and even occupational education that occur- 
red between 1978 and the year 2000. The Supreme 
Court decision was a seven (7) to two (2) vote that 
affirmed the principle that an employer had to hire 
a person apr 1 ,T ' *g . f or a job primarily on his or her 
individual meric in fulfilling that job, rather than 
on consideration of th<? individual's membership in 
an economically discriminated against minority group.. 

Partially tp counteract the court decision by pro- 
viding greater skill training to recently hired 
minorities, the* United States Congress passed a bill 
which authorized over fifteen (15) percent of all 
Fe'deral vocational education monies for use to fund 
on-the-job training programs in the private sector. 
This bill is also backed strongly by organized labor 
in" order to insure that their members, would receive 
the necessary skill training for job advancement - 
Shortly thereafter, the effects of rapid technologi- 
cal advancement became evident in the employment 
picture. Around the year 1990, a number of major 
announcements at the Federal level occurred* At a 
White House conference on employment, an economist 
from a nationally known "think t;ank n reported that 
after three (3) years of research, a study team she 
heads concluded that the present rate of technologi- 
cal advancement is annually displacing an additional 
one (1) percent of the United States work force. 
Shortly thereafter, the United States Department of 
Labor announced that . the average industrial worker 
in the United States must be comple tely retrained 
every f%ve (5) -years because of the rapidity of 
technological change, particularly in the area ot 
automation and cOf&puteri za tion , Also during that 
year, the National Association of Manufacturers 
"estimated that more than thirty (30) percent; of the 
.present positions in industry and business required 
some working knowledge of computers. 
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This rapid technological advancement has required' 
employees of business and industry with greater 
degrees of knowledge and skills than was previously 
true of the work force prior to 1980. Thus, both 
the meritocracy decision of Ctxe United States Sup- 
reme Court and the change in the knowledge and skills 
required for' employees has. led to the enhanced re- 
quirement far employee certification. In late 1990, 
an issue of the CETA News carried an article explaining 
that over one-third (1/3) of the occupations, which 
in the 1970 f s required a high school diploma for entry, 
now have ah associate degree as a requirement for - 
emp loy ment . 

ThVse changes were reflected in the skills required 
of the work force in the early I990*s. For example, 
almost forty-five (45) percent of all retail merchants 
in the Central New York area use computer time sharing 
systems to maintain their inventory control. Another 
interesting statistic* in the early 1990's is found in 
the New York State Department of Labor's employment . 
statistics, which show that females constitute twenty- 
five (25) percent or more of all persons employed in 
technical occupations. The shift to 'a more highly 
educated, technically oriented work force has caused 
a mixed employment picture in both New York .5 tate .and 
the nation. The need for matching people with jobs 
has become even more pressing.. Thtf* , the New York 
State Employment Service officially announced the 
opening of a statewide computerized job bank to match 
employees with experience and training with available 
technical jobs in both the private and public sector. 

This search for highly trained, skilled employees 
pushed wages to an all time high. A New York State* 
Employment report in 1991 indicated that the average 
hourly wage of residents of the sta.te is $15.00 per 
hour (in 1977 dollars). While well trained employees 
are receiving adequate wages, an in ere aslng , per cen- 
tage of the population became unemployed or partially 
employed. Pressure was brought on the government to 
address unemployment as a top priority. In response, 
the United States Congress approved and the President 
signed a bill which provides every American with a 
guaranteed annual income at the Internal Revenue 
Service's determined level of sustenance, based upon 
the number of dependents in the fanily units, .etc. 

* Another outgrowth, of this need for skilled employees, 
in addition to increased wages and provisions for the 
unemployed, is an emphasis on vocational or technical 
training. In 1992 , a study published by the Federal 
Government's Office of Management and Budge* revealed 
that the total amount of Federal xtfonies allocated to 
occupational education under Federal programs (i.e., 
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CETA, VEA, voucher) has doubled since 1978, Also, 
in that same year, the New York Legislature passed 
a law which mandates that State monies, can only be 
used to finance vocationally related programs, at 
both the secondary and pos t-secondar y levels t which 
can demonstrate that at least fifty (50) percent oi 
the respective program graduates secure employment 
in a j od directly related to their raining* An 
analysi of the same year's enrollment in all the 
occupational education programs offered by educa- 
tional agencies in the Central New York region show 
that' since 1976, t tie proportion 'of the adult popula- 
tion enrolled in such programs' has doubled. 

This great interest on the part of the adult popula- 
tion in occupational education has led many private 
agencies into the training market. In the early 
199-0* St a number of national corporations with faci- 
lities located in llps*ta 4 e New "York, formed a consor- 
tium to regionally operate educational, facilities 
devoted strictly to training and retraining their 
employees. This concerr and ne&d for technical oc- 
cupational skills in the work. force brought about 
some -changes in public educational 'Systems in New 
York State, as well. At the same time private 
schools were developing and expanding occupational 
* training programs, the Board 1 of Regents in New York , 
State announced that, along with teaching basic 
educational skills, the major educational goal of 
New York State schools would be the development of 
the attitudes and valuta necessary for students to 
become productive contributors of New Yurk State 1 s 
business, industrial and economical climate. TJiat/ 
same year, a survey of high school pupils across New 
York State revealed that oyer eighty (80) percent of 
them spent from twenty (20) ta .twenty-five (25) per- 
cent of their school day engaged in some form of 
occupafc ional education activity. 

Economic development became not only a concern of the 
educational establishment » but the real lead from the 
private industrial community. In 1993, representatives 
from six (6) northeastern^ states (i,e,» Ne^York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode I'sland) join tly^es tab li shed an agency called 
the Northeastern Economic Development Secretariat 
(NEEDS) to better^ ;oordinate the economic development 
activities within the region. 

The trends of the early 1990 f s continued on into 1995 
through 1998. Rapid technicaliza tion of the occupa- 
tional fie Ids continued ♦ In f act , the preface to the 
1997 issue of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles ^ 
states that almost thirty (30) percent of the job 
titles lifted are new and/or emerging occupations, 
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since the 1990 issue. The continued expansion of 
occupational education into the private sector oc- 
curred. The 1997 issue of the Annual Education 
Summary, published by the New York State Education 
department, showed that the number of proprietary 
and corporate training scfiools \n New York State 
has doubled since 1977. State Department, statis- 
tics collected in that same year also showed that 
almost forty (40) percent of all persons partici-= 
pating in occupational education activities within 
the state are doing so through occupational educa- 
tion programs o'ffered by industries and manufacturers. 

The aforementioned changed occurring in the last 
two (2) decades of this century, brought much pressure 
for public officials to change the focus of governance 
of vocational education. Thus, in 1998, the President 
t#e United States announced that the administra- 
responsibi lity for all Federal programs pertain- 
to vocational education would be shifted from the 
rtment c f S-E du cat i on to the Department of Labor 
uwu subsumed under the Department of Labor's CETA 
program responsibilities. This was viewed $y both 
labor organizations and the private business manage- 
ment a s a victory. 

By the close of the century, there was an upsurge 
in the economy with much of the means of production 
highly automated. A smaller work force "was needed, 
however, with protection for the unemployed provided 
by the guaranteed annual income. Also, early re- 
tirements became the norm, rather than the exception, 
and in 1999, the United States Census Bureau announced 
that the over sixty (60) year old segment made up 
one-quarter (1/4) of the total population, with almost 
ninety (9 0) percent of them receiving Social Security 
benefits . 




Public and Vn.Lvatz Reaction To 

In the early 1.980's, the social values in the United 
States had shifted so far from the traditional Pro- 
testant Ethic of hard work and frugality, that a 
national survey conducted by Psycholog y Today esti- 
mated that over sixty (60) percent of those employed 
derived their main satisfaction" from leisure, rather 
than from their work activities. Work, though im- 
portant for income purposes, had become something to 
be engaged in only when one had to secure resources 
to follow one's leisure pursuits. 
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This value shift had a negative effect upon economic 
productivity and led to both public and private 
efforts to re-establish economic development and a . 
productive work 'attitude. In New York State, the / 
Governor signed a bill into law in ' 1985 , which allowed 
any corporation located within the State a twenty 
(20) percent <tax allowance if it could demonstrate 
that it had increased, its production by five (5) per- 
cent or more, as a result of the monies it spent to 
finance employee training programs. At the same time, 
the New York State. Board of Regents issued a position 
paper jointly with the New York State Department of 
Labor and Department of Commerce which stated that 
"economic, re-development" of the state was the priorr 
ity objective of occupational/technical education at 
all levels of the state's system of secondary and 
post-secondary education. 

The shift in traditional values, the establishment 
of tax incentives to industry for worker retraining 
and the attempt" to place greater stress on occupa- 
tional education by public officials all occurred 
when fewer middle income families were sending their 
children to college. A U.S. News and Wor ld Report 
article contained statistics that showed a ten (10) 
percent decrease between 1978 and 1985 in the number* 
of middle class- families>^ho could afford the yearly 
tuition. . 

.In tThis period, the general economic troubles led to 
the United States Congress passing a bill, signed by 
the President in 1990* that guaranteed an annual 
income to every American at the Internal Revenue 
Service's determined level of sustenance based upon 
the number of dependents in the family units. 'An- 
other factor contributing to economic difficulties 
in the late 1980's was the increased scarcity of , 
'cheap energy supplies. The New <^ork State Institute 
of Economics and ' Indus trial Development released' 
figures which showed that the cost to the average 
New York State manufacturer for the energy necessary 

•to maintain a minimal level of production had increased 
in" 1990 by three hundred (300) percent from the cost 
in 1972. 

Technology had continued to advance' from the 1970's 
•to the 1990's anfi could only be objectively appraised 
as a mixed blessing. While freeing more and more 
workers from monotonous routine tasks, it also freed 
many from jobs entirely.. At a 1990 White House 
conference on employment, an economist from a nation- 
ally known "think tank" reported that after three (3) 
years of research, 'a study. team she headed had con- 
clude d^ha^ of technological advance- 
ment was' annually displacing an additional one (1) 
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percent of the United States work force. Although 
many were losing their jobs, those who ^ere working 
in New York Sta'te were averaging $15.00 per hour 
since their jobs were more technical in nature. An 
example of the increased technological nature of 
work was a report in the Syracuse "Herald Journal" 
in January 1991 that stated that forty-five (45) 
percent of all retail merchants in the Central New 
York area used computer time sharing systems to 
maintain their inventory control. At the national 
level, the United States Department of Labor announ- 
ced that same month, that the average industrial 
worker in the United States must be retrained every 
five (5) years because of the rapidity of technolo- 
gical change par ticularly in the area of automa- 
tion and computerization. ( 

The economy in the Northeast, in general, and New 
York State, in particular, had shifted by 1990 from 
its former pr imminence of manufacturing to other- 
economic bases. A study committee of economists 
found that since 1978, heavy manufacturing had de- 
clined in five (5) northeastern states (i.e., New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Massachu- 
setr\L-r^while light manufacturing, commercial, ser- 
vice industries and research/development activities 
had increased in economic importance within the 
.region. Even though .a technological advancement 
was occurring, causing a shift in the economic base, 
representatives from six (6) states (i.e., New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island) jointly established an agency called 
the Northeastern Economic Development Secretariat 
(-NEEDS) to better coordinate the economic development 
activi ties' in the region to counteract the increase 
in unemployment. To also counteract unemployment, 
the New York State Employment Service, opened a state- 
wide computerized job-bank at a public ceremony offi- 
ciated by the Governor. This occurred in 1991. 

The advancement of technology, decline in traditional 
economic base, high unemployment and the shift in 
public attitudes and values about work led to a greatt. 
emphasis at both the state and national level on oc- 
cupational education in the early 1990 f s. First, 
the Board of Regents of New York State announced that 
along with teaching basic educational skills, the 
major educational goal of New York State schools 
would be the development of the attitudes and values 
necessary for students to become productive contribu- 
tors to the state's business, industrial and economic 
climate. During that same year, the New York State 
Legislature passed a. law which mandated that state 
monies could be used only to finance vocationally 
related programs at b.oth the secondary and post-secon- 
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dary level which could demonstrate that at least 
fifty (50) percent of the respective program' a 
graduates secured employment in a job directly 
< related to their training. 

At the Federal level, a study in 1992 by the 
government 's^Office of Management and Budget 
- revealed that 'the total amount of money allo- 
cated to occupational education under all Federal 
programs (i.e., CETA, VEA, voucher, etc*) had 
doubled since fiscal 1978. The results vera in- 
creases in occupational education enrollments at 
i all levels. The December 1992 issue of CETA News 

carried an article explaining that over one-third 
(1/3) of the occupations, which in the 1970 1 » re- 
quired a high school diploma for entry, in the 
. , 1990 f s, required an Associate Degree for eimploy- 

^ meat. . This led to the doubling of the adult popu- 

lation enrolled in all continuing occupational 
education programs and an even higher proportion 
in post-secondary institutions. At the high school 
level, the Occupational Education Reporting System 
statistical summary in 1993 indicated that over 
eighty (80) percent of the ten (10) through twelve 
(12) population of students spent from twenty (20) 
to twenty-five (25) percent of their school day 
engaged In some form of occupational educe tion 
activity. ' m / 

As the century drew to a close , t^ie aforementioned 
trends continued and led to a reduced wprk week to 
help mitigate against unemployment. In 1995, a 
New York State Department of Labor study found that 
over fifty (50) percent of all employed persons 
residing in the state worked approximately thirty 
(30) hours per week. This rapid change in occupa- 
tional obsolescence was noted in the preface to the 
1997 issue of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
which stated that almost -thirty (30) percent of the 
job titles listed were, new and/or emerging occupa- 
tions since the 1990 issue. 

The increased emphasis on and monies allocated to 
occupational education led to increased proprietary 
schools "and business involvement in occupational 
education. The 1995 Annual Educational Summary, 
published by the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, indicated that the number of proprietary and 
corporate training schools in New York State had 
doubled since 1978. The report also showed that 
almost forty (40) percent of all persons participa- 
ting in o c cup at ional education activities' in the 
state were enrolled in programs offered by private 
business and industry. Thus, education had made a 
great transformation from the* classical academic 
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orientation to the more pragmatic focue upon pre- 
paration for the world of work in the work place. 
Thie rafocuaing of public education along with 
other economic development activities and govern- 
ment Intervention had some aucceaa in rehabilita- 
ting the economy' of New York bv the end of the 
century. 

/ 

EduccyUon Foa IHoKk 

In the early 1980' s, a shift in the public 1 * beliefs 
about tha purpoaa and valua of formal education oc- 
curred. A Gallup Poll conducted in 1985 noted that 
? there was increased support for occupational aduce- 
tion and a concurrent decline in' support, for general/ 
liberal education. The report concluded that parents 
seemed to vent schooling to prepare their youngster! 
for securing worthwhile employment. f 

This general shift in belief a about education was 
occurring at the sane time that the nature of jobs, 
available in the market place was changing. In the 
agricultural area, for example, the IJnited States 
Agriculture Department, in early 1985, announced that 
the increase in the number of larger, more mechanised 
farm businesses had increased the demand for highly 
skilled machine operators and farm workers. A Labor 
Department announcement in that same *y ear stated that 
thirty (30) percent of all tha job titles listed in 
the latest Dictionary *of Occupational Titles were new 
and/or emerging occupations since the 1977 publicatlo 

Women had greatly increased their numbers in occupa- 
tions that were at one time traditionally occupied 
by males, Tha New York State Department of Labor' a 
employment statistics in 1990 reported that famalas 
constituted twenty-five <25) percent or more of all 
persons emplnjred in technical occupations. The in- 
crease of female workers brought about/ equality in 
income. By. 1995, New York State Department of Labor 
statistics showed that, unlike the "situation of the 
1970's, there was no pay differential between a male 
or female employee holding a comparable job, 

* 

The need for occupational education and worker retrai 
ing continued to increaae during the decade of the 60 
In 1990s the United States Department of Labor announ 
cad that the average industrial worker in the United 
States must be completely retrained every five (5) 
years because of the rapidity of technological change 
particularly in the area of automation and computeri- 
zation. 
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Two other factors occurred in conjunction with the . 
inereaeing technological naturt of work; Certifi- 
cates for many occupations' became mandated . For 
example, the incrsasad technical skills' required 
of agricultural employees resulted in the state 
government, in 1991, requiring certification of 
certain types of farm workers. Shortly thereafter* 
with Alabama enacting licensing requirements, all 
fifty (50) states had statutes determining entry • 
level certification of all health service workers,' 
including nurses, technicians, and paramedical 
personnel. In all health occupational areas, at 
least a two-year college degree was required and 
for most occupations, a. four-year degree. 

* * - - .. • " . , 

<| The second concurrent event wis increased unioni- 

zation of workers, especially in areaa tradition- 
ally non-union. The United States tabor Depart- 
ment, in its 1991 annual report, indicated that 
most farm employees had become union members. The 
following year, the Agricultural Workers Union, 
in their contract negotiations, demanded pay scales, 
shorter work weeks and fringe benefits equal to that 
of the United Auto: Workers,. 

By the end of the century, most sectors of the 
economy required highly, technical trained workers. 
These -skilled workers were also required to periodi- 
cally attend training programs for continued skill 
updating. Education- fo'r work had become the primary 
focus of the educational institutions reflecting 
the values of the majority of the taxpayers. 
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FUTURE TRENDS AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 

fOR 

* OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 



The charts which follow contain the trends which, were Identi- 
fied as being prevalent, 1n many of the scenarios developed 
during this study. Also listed on each chart are the implica- 
tions for occupational education, 1n general, and the Occupa- 
tional Education Planning Region #9, in particular, forecast 
from the future trends.' 

The process Of Identifying significant future trends impacting 
occupational education, such as those described 1n this report, 
Is an on-going one. The existing scenarios, as well as those' 
which may be developed at a later time, are rich enough in 
their policy Implications to warrant continued analysis of 
probable future trfends on occupational education. ' As factors 
Are identified in the current environment which relate Ho, the 
events which have been forecast on the probable trends, Nfchese 
will be used to update the trend analysis and revisions in 
policy Implications and will be presented to the Executive 
Planning Committee for their policy deliberations. 



TREND CHART I 
LABOR FORCE 



^END 


IMPLICATION FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN OCTOC REGION 


i . . . . - y " 

Change in occupational 
structure of economy; 
declining number of jobs 
in agriculture, construc- 
tion, industrial opera- 
tives; increases in 
public service, para- 
professional 

2. Rapid increas'e in the 
emergence of new occupa- 
tions ; (i.e., telecom-, 
munications operator, 
genetic counselor, re- 
-creation therapist, etc.) 

3. Greater percentage of 
women in labor force; 
less gap in the pay dif- 
ferential with men; em- 
ployed routinely in jobs 
previously male dominated 

4. Increased emphasis on 
employment being based 
upon merit, not affirma- 
tive action 

5'. Increased rate of tech- 
nology advancement dis- 
placing greater numbers 
of employed persons in 
a wider variety of oc- 
cupational fields; con- 
tinued expansion of the 
demand for job retrain- 
ing of a^dults 


T. Decrease in the number of 
programs needed, to train 
students in traditional 
trade and technical occu- 
pational areas (i.e., 
construction, machine 
operative, agriculture) 

2. Increase in the number of 
programs training people 

, as para-professionals 1n 
variety of occupational 
areas (i.e., heal th , 
social service, public 
.service, etc.) 

3. Process for curriculum 
and program planning and 
devel opment iias to be 
more responsive to ever 
changing labor market' 
needs; restructured cur- 
riculum in modular for- 
mat for ease of modifi- 
cation and student access 

4. Greater emphasis on stu- 
dent career counseling, 
especially* for women 1n 
non-traditional occupa- 
tion areas; increasing 
emphasis on lifelong 

1 earni ng 

5. Less need for special 

* affirmative action type 
occupational preparation 
programs ; more emphasis 
on job competencies, re- 
gardless of age, race, 
sex, etc. 

£1 C \_t f** « H n 4 f\ mm m £ m% Jill Jh fm • n 

D. expansion o t auu ii con- 
tinuing occupational edu- 
cation programs in con- 
junction with employers; 
more on-site training 
programs both with and 
without academic credit 
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TREND CHART II 
SOCIAL AND PERSONAL ATTITUDES AND VALUES 



TREND 


■ - ■ i 

IMPLICATION FOR OCCUPATIONAL ' 
EDUCATION IN OCTOC REGION 


1. Increasing number of 
people rejecting econo- 
mic growth and material 
acquisition as a pri- 
mary goal of society 

2. People deri vi ng ^greater 
satisfaction from lei- . 
sure pursuits than from 
work , and the young , 
especially, are less 
motivated to seek mate- 
rial rewards for achieve- 
ments, y 

3. Increasing desire and 
ability of people to 
control one's own well- 
being ( i . , preventa- 
tive health measures, 
growing own food, use of 
professionals for advice, 
rather than decision 
making); less reliance 

on insti tution's for al 1 
services 

4. Increasing push for job 
security and/or longevity 
by workers; much greater 
number of' parti al , or 
semi -re ti rement 

5. Increasing concern for 
consumer/client protec- 
tion from mal or poor 
service of prof essfbn - 

^ als and institutions 


1. More interest on the part 
of adult students on con- 
. tinuing education for 
hobby or sel f-ful fill men t 
purposes 

, 2. Greater difficulty in 

finding sufficient number. 

, . of job openings for n r -'W 
entrants into the labor 
market 

3. Greater accountability by 
public institutions in- 
cluding schools and col- 
leges in demonstrating 
the valjje of <edi±&a£lonal 
services provided to 
their clients | 

4. Countervailing pressures 
from workers and unions 
to reduce occupational 
preparation programs for 
youth 

• 


J» ■ ' ■ ; : 





' TREND CHART -III 
EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND PRACTICE 



TREND 


IMPLICATION FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN OCTOC REGION 


1. Increasing pressure for 
consolidation of occupa- 
tional education at se- 
condary and post-secon- 
dary levels into a uni- 
fied service delivery 
system 

2. Increasing categorical 
funding of occupational 
education by Federal 
government; 1 i kel ihood 
that administration of 
programs and funds will 
be shifted to the De- 
partment of I a hnr 

I LA re ^ t* nut • f nine t * on* 

•J . I m . ea <> i nij uppor t t f j r 
"on the job" training 
app/oach if) thu private 
e'Mip i oymen t r.tu: tor sup- 
porued by tax incen- 
tives and federal funding 

I rn erf s 1 ng number t 

pr i /ate/proprieta ry 

sell >4)1 b provi dinCj n< cup.i 

t { i id i edii> d t i on In Nt // 

Voi , S l. d tc ii it d i r i. r<- a 

i> i 1 1 j enroll men 1 ( f min 1 i ■ 

In he -,t? p j'Og k'd lilt 


1. Expansion of occupational 
education program enroll- 
ments in 'general t but 
less in public education 
and more in private 
sector 

2 . Governance of occupation- 
al education shift to the 
Department of Labor from 
United States Department 
of Education 

3. Greater control over oc- 
cupational education by 
the Federal government 

4 , Smal Jer pci c ontaije "of 

to ta i f-t;rit;ra 1 dwl Id rs mi 
occupational education 
will be d t rue ted to 
pub 1 i c tuiutd t i ona 1 a gen - 
l les. 

!j . More consort ihiii dnd coop- 
erative t»a1ntncj arrange - 

nip n t i hptwp^n n 1 1 h 1 1 r nc ~ 

Hi V II L J MW I* WwU II U l| U I I W> vj w 

i up a t i on a 1 e<kca t i on agen- 
cies and • the j ri va te 
sector {i e ,\ extension 
of community college type; 

pi (i(J a 111 S into f) i 1 7d tt: 

i ndu . t r / ) * 



TREND CHART iV 
DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES 



TREND 



Growth in the number and 
percentage of older per- 
sons composing th<-* popu- 
lation; increased life 
expectancy of the average 
Uni ; ed States citizen 

Dec ine and/or stabili- 
zation of the birth rate 



Rev tal i za tion 
are s 



of - urban 



Con irvued net out migra- 
tion of people from New 
Yor; State 



IMPLICATION FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN OCTOC REGION 



. More competition by edu 
cational agencies for 
p.ublic monies due to in 
creasing demand for ser 
vices to the elderly 
{ i .e. , health* transpor 

Nfc^tion, etc.) 

. Mor^conservati ve atti- 
tude towards the purpo:; 
and goals of education 
and the importance of 
certain educational ser 
vices resulting in less 
public support for edu- 
cati on 



es 



Dec! i ni noj enroll me nts in 
se££njd*ry and post-secon- 
dary occupational educa- 
tion programs by ado- 
lescents and young adults 

Stabilized or retarded 
rate of enrollment de- 
cline in occupational 
education programs offer- 
ed by city school dis- 
tricts 

Increasing job openings 
in construction Industry 
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TREND CHART V , 
TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES 



TREND 


IMPLICATION FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
.EDUCATION IN OCTOC REGION 


1. Widespread use of com- 
puters and automated 
devices for a variety of 
routine tasks (i.e. , 
banking transactions, * 

i nventory control , medi- 
cal records, control of 
home utilities); expoten- 
tial, almost explosive, 
growth in the number of 
micro computer use, of 
which the average indi- 
vidual will have aocess 
to both at work an.d at 
home; massive computer 
networks dedicated to 
al 1 types of uses (i.e., 
1 ibraries - OCLC , edu- 
cation - EPS I S , etc.) 

2. Development of new mate- 
rial s in a variety of 
fields (i.e., prosthe- 
tics, constructions, etc.) 

3. Use of advanced techno- 
logies for building con- 
struct i on ; pre-f abr i ca - 
tion component made by 
synthetics 

4. Emergence of new techno- 
logies arising from the 
research, development, 
and adaption of new 
energy sources; increase 
use of animal and vege- 
table waste for fuel 
production 

4 


' 1. Greater use of the com- 
puter by faculty and stu- 
dents as a teaching/ 
learning tool (i.e., CAI , 
CMI, etc.) 

2. Need to train faculty in 
the use of the computer 
as an instructional tool 

3. Need to incorporate know- 
ledge of computers and 
automation into practi- 
cally all occupati ona 1 
education and technical 
curriculums and programs 
at both the secondary 

and post-secondary level 

4. Increased need by OCTOC 
agencies to' obtain com- 
puter equipment and soft- 
ware for instructional 
purposes and use 

. ». 

5. Need to develop new v pro- 
grams to train manpower 
to meet the wide-spread 
adoption and automation; 
specific training needs 
will be in all areas, in/ 
eluding development, manu- 
facture, operation and J 
service 

6. Need to develop new pro- 
grams to train manpower 
for newly emerging tech- 
no! ogies,. particularly in 
the field of materials 
and energy development 
and use , 

.7. Need to continually re- 
#train existing occupation- 
al and technical education 
instructors in the new 
techno! oqy^ancU-thei r ap- 
plications 

8. Need to expand retraining 
programs tor tne older 
employees of local indus- 
tries in the applications 
of new and emerging tech- 
nologies 



TREND CHART VI 

ECOLOGY 



TREND 



IMPLICATION FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN OCTOC REGION 



1. Greater interest by the 
public on the proper use 
of land; Increased empha- 
sis' on land use control 
and zoning 

2. Increased trend towards 
a M smal ler is beauti ful 11 
philosophy which retards 
the use of basic resour- 
ces; increased scarcity 
of practically all basic 
resources (i.e., metal, 
fossi 1 f uel s etc . ) ; 
with resurgence in im- 
portance and use of some 
older resources, such as 
coal , wood / etc. 

3. Increased en vi ron mental 
- y mandates front- government 

at al 1 level s; an era of 
ever-growing concern 
about the quality of the 
environment and ecology 
in general; growing trend 
toward smaller, less 
powerful fuel efficient 
automobiles; less wil- 
lingness of governments 
all levels to .sanction - 
technologies and techno- 
logical devices which 
potentially are environ- 
mental, pollu tors; estab- 
lishment of environment- 
al health monitoring^ 
units 

4. .Continued growth in food, 
productivity per acre 
using new insecticides 
and f erti 1 i zers , whi ch 
are ecologically "safe" 



1 . Expanded number of tech- 
nical curricula and pro- 
grams in environmental/ 
e co logical occupational 
fields leading to expan- 
ded and new enrollments 
at the post-secondary 
and adult level s ( 1 «e , , 
waste treatment manage- 
mertt , envi ronmen tal 
assessment technology, 
etc • ) 

2. Curriculum modifications 
in programs training stu- 
dents for jobs in occupa- 
tional fields, which are 
potentially pol 1 utors of 

| the environment (i.e., 
x automotive, construction, 
etc.); more ecology edu- 
cation infused i nto al 1 
occupational and techni- 
cal education programs 1 

a, Greater emphasis on parsl- 
monjffcus use of materials 
incorporated into occupa- 
tional and technical edu- 
cate on programs 

4. Greater emphasis on edu- 
:ati ng students in , the 
fse of appropriate (smal- 
ler scale; technologies 

Increased emphasis in 
health service occupation 
curricula on the relation- 
ship between the environ- 
mental ecology and the in- 
dividual 's, health 




TREND CHART VII . 
f"SU C_ AND^SOCIAL POLICY 



TREND 



1. Increased percentage of 
public funds allocated 
to support existing, 
rather than new , social 
wel f are type programs 
{i.e., social securi ty ) 

2. More emphasis on social 
and public service which 
benefit th*e older rather 
than young segments of. 

v the population 

3. Leveling off, if not 1n- 
f ac t a d: crease , i n the 
amotnt of public funds 
al 1 ccated per capital — 
for all public services 
in i he state 

4. Creation of new national 
social service programs 
(i.e., Notional Heal th 
Insurance, National So- 
cial Wei fare , etc . } ; in- 
creased control and 
regulation of social 
'services at the federal 
level 

-5. Passage by the federal v 
. government of a guaran- 
teed annual income 

V 

6* Increased accountability 
demanded of all public 
agencies, including pub- 
lic schools and „ col leges » 
for the results they 
achieve; more mandated 
reporting to public 
policy making bodies 

7. Increased emphasis by 
all types of New York 
State pol i cy making 
k bodies (i.e., Executive 
Legi s 1 a ti ve , Board of . 
Re gen ts , etc . )- on econo- 
mic redevelopment of 
/the state as a primary 
goal 



IMPLICATION, FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN OCTOC REGION 



1. More competition f8r pub- 
lic moni es among all 
types ot^Bjyblic agencies 
incl uding e3tht^ti on 

2, Increased mandated repor- 
ting requirements which 
all educational agencies 
will have to meet;, need 
a y t local level for even 
better data and Informa- 
tion bases i expanded 
bureaucracy at State and 
Federal level; more use 
of the results of program 
evaluation for decision- 
making with agencies held 
more accountable for 
achieving, identifiable 

ob ject i ves/ resul ts 

3* More emphasis on al 1 oca- ' 
ting a large portion of 
available educational 
dollars to basic skills 
and occupational /tech- 
* nical education 

4. Increase need to train 
para-professional in all 
publ 1 c service sectors'; 
expansion of programs 
whose objectives are so 
designed 

b . Great emphasfs, if not 
requirements, that public 
educational agencies work 
cooperatively with pri- 
vate business/industry 
and governmental agencies, 
in pi ann i ng and Implemen- 
ting economic . rede vel op - 
men t projects 
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APPENDIX A 
CROSS IMPACT MATRIX 
RESPONSE FORM 
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t?5,# ^r#ji<f««t mignmd j jbi I J which provides 
•wxy Amwrican with * gumrmntmrnd annual 
incomm at thm MS dmtmrminmd lmvml of 
ju*C#jia/ic*/ basmd up* in thm numbmr nf 
dmpmndmnts in t^a f*j*iJy unit*, «tc. 

7, Psychology Ttvd^y , j prxx*ir>#nt jm^jsj/j*, 
r*port# in * i art iclm on changing 
work vmlums that 0n mmtimatmd 60% of thm 
pmraonm amplogmd dmrivmd morm mat la faction 
from Imisurm rathmr U>*n »r* ictivitimm . 

J. Thm Unitmd StMtmm Murmmu of thm CmriMuM 
r#por£* Or* t mlmomt 35% of AamricAn 
hcwMmhold* atm m ninmturizmd computer 
tfhich pmrfarmm much routinm tsmkm mm 
fmrnily record kmmpiny, running hoummhoid 
spp; isstcm , contraling hmmtlng saurcmM , 
mtc. 

4. Thm numttmr Q* job* in Nm* Ycr$, Stmtm hmm 
dmclinmd £V tpproximMtmly 15% from thm 
lmvml of 1972. 

5, Thm ,v*v Ynrk stmtm CnmmiiMMionmr of 
Comwamrcm Mnnouncod th*t thv CMpitml in- 
vmmtmmnt by huminmmm snd indumtsimm 
locMtmd in *mv York Stmtm hsm droppmd by 
40% from thm Imyml of 1970. 

Thm Covmznor of Mmw York Stmtm hmm mignmd 
into Imw m bill vhivh mllowm mny croipvi- 
mtion locmt+d within thm mtmtm m JC% tmx 
m1 lowmncM if if cmn dmmonMtrmtm thmt it 
hmm incrmmmmd itm production by 5% or 
mprm mm j rmmult of thm monimm it mpmnt tc 
ftnmncm mmploymm trMining procrmmm . 
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7. At j Pfhi'm MoiiMm Confmrmncm on Employment, 
*n rcT?noru#t from j nmticnmllij known 
"think tMnk" r0parts thmt mftmx three y*Jr 
0[ - r smemrch , * study tm&sn mhe h<nds his 
cone ludmd thmt thm prmMmnt rstm of tech- 
nologic*! mdvancmmmnt 1m snnuMlly dit- 
plmcing *n Mdditicnsl 1% of thm U.S. work 
fo rem . 
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0 . At * rmrmnt public cmrmmjtiy in Albany, th* 1 
fajvmrnor of York Stmtm officimllu 
opmnmd Mmw York stmtm' * Employment Servicm 
st*tm~widm computmrizmd job-bmnk. 
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9. Thm prmfscc to thm cur rent PictiotiSiy of 
Occupational Titian contmina thm state 
mmnt that almost 10% of mil job title's 
curretntlu listed in thm publication arm 
nmw and/or minrrg ing ocoupmtlona {Mine* 
thm iamt publication in 1978) . 
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"•t*i hmmltn m>oi tcrimm' umitn, nrm- 
vmntiym mmdlcimm Smm ait 1 gsmmt mtmp 
f<xrw*r4, thm cwit^i mmmltn Cvnmlnmlommj 
ix-^otW wtmrdAv. .T%mmm nmm mmltm 
will «r Joy * i*rv* mmmtmr of tmcmmivmlly 
trmlnm4 pmotl* in tnm nmmltn timid. 

JVt> t^tni 

2^5£JStftLi - 
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APPENDIX B 
SCENARIO REACTION FORM 
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SCENARIO REACTION FORM 



DIRECTIONS 



Thz &zznaJu.o dz6CJL4.hu a nvmbzk o{ zvzni* that nave a bzaUna 
on pubUc zduzaJuon agzncizt that pKovidz o czapaUo not zduca- 
Uon 4e*v*ee4 /Uuj. tndicatz thz UgniiUant impact* thz • 
Vi 2^ rf"cyfced -en *ne ^cena^o would nave, ^ *new oactUUed 
o6 d<u<LJi+b<>d, on you* agency' 4 occapa^ona^ edaca4Uon p^og^am. 
Seven (7) ja^egc^e* have, feeen £^*erf <u po 4 4^e atpzcJU oT 
zdiLQ.atA.onal pxogjiam* that zoatd fee aiizztzd by thz zvznt* in 
thz 6zznafvL0. Rzco/id youJi a&6ZA*me.nt& izlatzd to zazh catzgony 



CURRICULA: 



INSTRUCTIONAL S TRATEGICS (mode, media, etc.): 



ADMI N I STRATI ON/ GOVERNANCE r 

. / 

STUDENTS: 



FACULTY 



INTERNAL/EXTERNAL RESOURCE ALLOCATIONS ; 



FACILITIES 



*3 



